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This case study addresses a middle class family's role in their son's literacy 
development through an investigation of the socio-cultural practices that support his 
literacy acquisition. Rogoff's socio-cultural framework, which proposes three planes 
of analysis for observation of human development, is used for the analysis. The 
literacy practices of Max (age 8) are the central focus. The analysis explores how 
community, interpersonal, and personal literacy activities connect to form holistic 
literacy practices for him. Insights into the nature of peer interactions around literacy, 
gender considerations in family literacy, and boys' out-of-school literacy practices 
emerge from this analysis. 
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L'etude de cas presentee ici porte sur le role de parents de classe moyenne dans le 
developpement de la litteratie de leur fils. Le cadre socioculturel de Rogoff, qui 
propose trois axes d' analyse pour Tobservation du developpement de Tetre humain, 
est utilise dans Tanalyse des pratiques socioculturelles qui favorisent la litteratie. 
L' article porte essentiellement sur les pratiques de litteratie de Max (8 ans). L'auteur 
analyse le lien entre diverses activites communautaires, interpersonnelles et 
personnelles en matiere de litteratie et Tapparition subsequente de pratiques de 
litteratie holistiques chez Max. L'analyse foumit des points de repere sur la litteratie 
et les interactions entre des pairs, les differences entre les sexes et la litteratie familiale 
ainsi que les pratiques de litteratie chez les gargons en dehors du milieu scolaire. 

Mots cles : perspectives socioculturelles sur la litteratie, multilitteraties, litteratie 
familiale, litteratie et sexes 
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The phrase lifelong reader has been ubiquitous in the literature on 
literacy instruction over the past three decades. Research demonstrates 
that the strongest readers, and the ones most likely to become lifelong 
readers, are those who engage deeply with reading (Guthrie, 2004) and 
read for pleasure outside of school (Anderson, Wilson, & Fielding, 1988; 
Applebee, Langer, & Mullis, 1988). Furthermore, some research suggests 
that when children's vernacular literacy practices are acknowledged and 
respected, these practices "provide the foundation of prior knowledge 
and experience necessary for effective teaching and learning to take 
place in school" (Flail & Coles, 2001, p. 220). This acknowledgement of 
personal literacy practices is also important for fostering in children a 
conception of themselves as independent, successful readers and writers 
(Flail & Coles, 2001). An acknowledgement of the importance of out-of- 
school reading for many children leads to one of the questions 
considered in this study: what role do families play in encouraging an 
enduring engagement with literacy in their younger members? 

Additionally, boys' literacy development has recently become an 
important topic in Western countries because of the apparent crisis in 
boys' literacy learning. Whether one subscribes to the notion of crisis 
regarding boys and literacy or not (see Foster, Kimmel, & Skelton, 2001; 
Martino, 2003), it is, nonetheless, an area of concern for many families 
and teachers. Recognizing that any attempt to understand the subject of 
boys' literacy requires more than a broad brush analysis of all boys, the 
purpose of this case study is to investigate the particular kinds of socio- 
cultural practices occurring in the context of a family and its wider 
community that support a middle class boy in his literacy development. 

Investigating the socio-cultural background of young readers is 
fundamental to an understanding of that which helps them succeed with 
the more formal aspects of schooling (e.g., FFeath, 1994; Barton & 
Hamilton, 2000). Given Hall and Coles' (1999) findings that boys tend to 
read less than girls (a relatively stable trend over many decades, if not 
centuries, and a gap that increases as children grow up), developing an 
understanding of literacy practices in families whose boys do participate 
in a wide range of literacy activities may inform the current discussion of 
boys' literacy practices. This investigation thus aligns with the important 
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injunction to ask, "Which boys?" (Millard, 1997) in any investigation 
involving boys' literacy. 

RESEARCH METHOD: CONTEXT AND DESIGN 
Participants 

I used an intensity case sampling strategy (Miles & Huberman, 1994) to 
select a case that was information-rich to demonstrate the phenomenon 
of families whose boys are deeply engaged wifh liferacy. The 
parficipanfs chosen for fhis sfudy were a mofher and fafher, Kay and 
Owen Holloway-Richards, and fheir fwo sons. Max and Sam, aged 8 and 
5 respecfively af fhe fime of fhe sfudy (pseudonyms have been assigned). 
Bofh parenfs were educafed af fhe posf-graduafe level. Kay, a social 
worker, worked approximafely half-fime oufside of fhe home. Owen 
worked as a social worker and faughf on a sessional basis af a local 
universify. Max attended fhird grade af a local primary school, where 
Sam also attended senior kindergarfen. (The province in which fhe 
family resided offers half-day kindergarfen for children aged 4 and 5, for 
a fofal of fwo years of publicly funded pre-primary educafion.) 
Alfhough I reference members of Holloway-Richards family and fheir 
wider communify such as exfended family, peers, and feachers as a parf 
of fhe socio-culfural approach fo fhe sfudy, fhe liferacy pracfices of Max 
are fhe focal poinf for fhis case sfudy. 

Setting 

The Holloway-Richards family resided in a resource-rich, middle class 
neighbourhood of a large urban area in cenfral Canada. Their home was 
sifuafed direcfly across fhe sfreef from fhe elemenfary school fhe boys 
attended. The family frequenfed a public library, locafed beside fhe 
school, abouf a half-block from fheir home. A few doors away from fhe 
family's home, a former police sfafion served as a fhriving communify 
cenfre; bofh boys had affended after-school and daycare care programs 
fhere. Inside fhe family's home, fexfs of all fypes were found in every 
room. These ranged from a large collecfion of music on compacf disk, 
several video cassettes and DVDs of children's movies, and home 
movies, fo nofes in fhe kifchen and sfudy and signs on fhe children's 
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bedroom door; to newspapers, magazines, and collections of books 
belonging to all members of fhe family, locafed fhroughouf fhe house. 

Design 

Theoretical Framework. Grounded in a socio-culfural approach fo 
undersfanding liferacy, I have used Rogoff's (1995) socio-culfural 
framework fhaf proposes fhree planes of analysis for observafion of 
human developmenf. This framework builds on Vygofsky's concepfion 
of apprenficeship (Vygofsky, 1978), fhe fheorefical work of Boas in 
culfural anfhropology (1920, died in Werfsch, Rio, & Alvarez, 1995), and 
Bakhfin's (1981) work in language and discourse. Rogoff (1995) describes 
fhree differenf planes of focus in socio-culfural acfivify: apprenficeship, 
guided parficipafion, and parficipafory appropriation. These planes 
correspond fo fhe community or institutional, the interpersonal, and the 
personal respectively, which are inseparable and non-hierarchical and 
involve different "grains of focus wifhin fhe whole socio-culfural 
acfivify" (p. 141). A defailed and rich undersfanding of liferacy pracfices 
is made possible by employing fhe fine-grained analysis fhaf fhis 
framework offers. A sfrengfh of Rogoff's work is ifs widened focus 
relafed fo children's cognitive developmenf. Alfhough adulf acfivify in 
apprenficing children in cognifive acfivifies remains an imporfanf focal 
poinf, Rogoff moves beyond Vygofsky wifh fhe nofion fhaf attention 
musf also focus on fhe "fhe acfive nafure of children's own efforfs fo 
parficipafe [in] and observe fhe skilled acfivifies of fheir community" 
(p.l49). In this manner, both children and adults are viewed as agentful 
parficipanfs in a child's cognifive developmenf, which is seen as 
parficipafory appropriation fhrough guided parficipafion in a sysfem of 
apprenficeship. 

Wifhin Rogoff's framework, acfivifies or evenfs are used as fhe unif 
of analysis, enabling fhe invesfigafion of fhe inseparable relationship 
befween fhe individual and fhe social and culfural environmenfs: in fhis 
sfudy fhe unif of analysis is fhe liferacy evenf. Barfon and Hamilfon 
(2000) define liferacy evenfs as acfivifies where liferacy has a role. 
Liferacy is defined in fhis sfudy as "one of a range of communicative 
resources available fo members of a communify" (Barfon & Hamilfon, 
2000, p. 10) and fherefore conceives fhe fexfs utilized in liferafe pracfice 
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as emanating from a range of verbal, visual, and written forms of 
communicafion. I have also used Barfon and Hamilton's (2000) 
conception of literacy practices as referring to whaf people do wifh 
literacy, or more specifically, "sifuafed liferacies" related fo "culfural 
ways of utilising literacy" (p. 8). This concepfion includes fhe values, 
affifudes, and social relationships fhaf shape people's undersfanding of 
literacy. 

Data Sources. Dafa sources include my observations of fhe family's 
home and community within a four-block radius; video foofage of Max 
reading wifh his parenfs, and a skif written and performed by Max and 
his peers; franscribed interviews wifh Max and his parenfs; and arfefacfs 
represenfafive of his wrifing and drawing from fhe fwo-monfh period of 
fhe sfudy. I conducted fhe semi-sfrucfured inferviews wifh Max in fwo 
sessions; fhe semi-sfrucfured inferviews wifh fhe parenfs were 
conducfed separafely and confinued via e-mail fhrough a series of back 
and forfh conversafions. 

Data Analysis. I analyzed fhe dafa by firsf locafing fhe liferacy evenfs 
and activities fhaf cormecfed fo form holistic liferacy pracfices, practices 
fhaf frequenfly exfend across fime and locafion and involve a hosf of 
parficipanfs. These pracfices were analyzed using a mafrix fhaf coded 
fhe evenfs and activities wifhin each practice as demonsfrafions of 
apprenficeship, guided parficipafion, and participatory appropriation, 
noting where each event took place and who the participants were (see 
Appendix A). The final producf was a sef of seven differenf liferacy 
pracfices (Barfon & Hamilfon, 2000) faking place wifhin fwo 
constellations: Max's family and fhe wider social constellation in which 
his family is embedded. I friangulafed fhe fhick descriptions of Max's 
liferacy pracfices wifh recenf research on boys' liferacy pracfices fo 
provide resulfs fhaf may be franslafable (Goefz & LeCompfe, 1984) in 
undersfanding fhe liferacy pracfices of ofher middle-class boys. I 
employed peer debriefing and member checking fo esfablish fhe 
credibilify of fhe sfudy. 

LITERACY PRACTICES IN THE FAMILY CONSTELLATION 

Liferacy evenfs wifhin his family constellation provide an excellenf 
sfarfing place fo undersfand Max's liferacy developmenf. I have grouped 
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these events into larger units, conceptualized as literacy practices, in 
recognition of the understanding that they represent cultural ways of 
ufilizing liferacy (Barfon & Hamilton, 2000). Literacy pracfices observed 
include enhancing fhe bedfime sfory and incorporafing elecfronic 
liferacy fools. 

Enhancing the Bedtime Story: The Element of Choice 

Relafed fo Max's apprenficeship info fhe bedfime-sfory liferacy pracfice 
is Owen's interesf in infroducing his sons fo favourife novels from his 
own childhood and fhe family's inferesf in reading fogefher popular 
favourifes such as fhe Harry Potter series (e.g., Rowling, 1999). Owen 
sfafed, "I fry fo share my passion wifh fhe boys in the hope that it is 
contagious." Kay summed up her approach to genre selection: 

We try very hard to meet our children where they are at, even if it means Captain 
Underpants [(Pilkey, 1997)], and The Day My Butt Exploded [sic] [(Griffiths, 2001)]. 
However, we get all the joys of The Hobbit [(Tolkien, 1937/1996)], which I had 
never read, and Harry Potter [(e.g., Rowling, 1999)], which we are ALL huge fans 
of. (Kay) 

By engaging Max in fhis liferafure fhrough fheir own passion for reading 
novels and fime spenf inferacfing wifh fhem (guided parficipafion) 
during fhe bedfime sfory pracfice, Owen and Kay led Max fo fhe place of 
parficipafory appropriafion. As a resulf of fhis appropriafion. Max fook 
fhe novels he read af home (wifh Owen and Kay and on his own) fo 
school fo replace fhe levelled readers mosf of his fhird-grade peers were 
required fo read in fheir liferacy program. Max explained: 

We have book bags and it's like levelled books: so you have the book at your 
certain level. But I'm at the highest level there is and I'm allowed to bring in my 
own books, any kind of book, just not if it's like Webster's College Dictionary! 
Anything I like. (Max) 

Max elaborated that he often shared the content of whaf he was reading 
wifh his classmates during class reading fime, evidence of his faking on 
an apprenficing role wifh his peers. 
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At the time of this study. Max cited The Hobbit (Tolkien, 1937/1996) 
and Sinbad (Fremont, 2003) as novels he read at home and took to school. 
Sinbad is one of his fafher's childhood favourifes, and, as nofed earlier. 
The Hobbit is a novel his mofher cifes as one fhaf she missed in her 
growing up years. Through fhese pracfices, I nofe how fhe fhree planes 
of culfural acfivify, apprenficeship, guided parficipafion, and 
parficipafory appropriafion, work holisfically and in a recursive manner, 
wifhin fhe family and exfend oufward fo Max's peers. 

Incorporating Electronic Literacy Tools 

The Holloway-Richards family, as is frue of many families, provided 
fheir children wifh an array of liferacy fools beyond books. Paper, pens, 
markers, arf supplies, and fheir own desks were all well-ufilized by Max 
and his brofher. The use of fhe compufer as a liferacy fool will be fhe 
focus of fhis secfion. From his earliesf days. Max's parenfs used a home 
compufer for work and pleasure. Apprenficed info fhe use of fhe 
compufer for fhese purposes fhrough observing his parenfs. Max was 
also guided in his use of fhis liferacy fool fhrough being shown how fo 
find fhe leffers on fhe keyboard, playing games on educafional websifes, 
and navigafing fhe internef fo find informafion for personal inferesf or 
school research. As an eighf-year-old. Max used fhe compufer fo wrife 
plays and stories of his own and fo visif websifes relafed fo his 
Warhammer (Games Workshop, n.d.) gaming inferesf. 

Fiis use of fhe compufer as a liferacy fool is an area where Max has 
moved from peripheral parficipafion fo faking on greafer responsibility 
for managing fhe acfivify (Rogoff, 1995, p. 157) because if was mediated 
by his own expressed inferesfs. For example, when asked if he enjoyed 
using fhe compufer, he replied, "Well, if's kind of boring, unless Tm 
looking up informafion or on fhe Games Workshop website. Thaf's fhe 
sfuff I like fo look af: fhe resf is really boring." Affer making fhe 
sfafemenf, "Typing's okay, depending on whaf Tm fyping," Max 
launched info an enfhusiasfic explanafion of a sfory he was writing on 
fhe home compufer for several weeks. In describing fhe Three Pigs' 
Adventure, which he independenfly chose fo wrife. Max said he plarmed 
fo furn if info "a children's book like Captain Underpants (e.g., Pilkey, 
1997), buf more like fhe Day My Butt Went Psycho (Griftifhs, 2001) 
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because it is going to be a longer chapter book." An excerpt (unedited) 
from the Three Pigs' Adventure demonstrates how Max has actively 
incorporated terminology and themes, such as battling giant toilets from 
fhe Captain Underpants series info his wrifing. 

Chapter 1 
Adventure 

Once upon a time there were three little pigs. 

2 were smart and 1 plain stupid. ALL 
wanted to take an adventure. So, they 
went into the woods of darkness and 
then got to the first gate. There was a man, whose 
name was John, at the gate. He told them they had 
to enter a code to get in. It was very easy. They left 
the woods and saw. . .a toilet. It was huge and 
scary. They ran back home for the night. 

Chapter 2 

But when they went back, they found out they 
were in pee world then the 
stupid pig said I forget the point of coming 
here. "Well "said the smart pig, "let's look 
around." "Okay," they said, "let's go." they said but 
they didn't know there was lots of danger ahead of 
themselves. Well it's a 

long story that happened a long time ago. one day. . . . (Max's story) 

The story goes on to describe the pigs' adventure in a marmer 
reminiscent of Tolkien's sforyfelling voice in The Hobbit. If fhen moves 
info a fhird chapfer, which infroduces characfers from The Hobbit, 
reflecfing anofher inferfexfual link in Max's wrifing. This example 
indicafes Max independenfly appropriafed fhe use of fhe compufer as a 
liferacy fool fo suif his own personal needs and inferesfs, while 
simulfaneously incorporafing his genre inferesfs. 

These fwo examples demonsfrafe some of fhe holisfic liferacy 
pracfices in Max's liferafe life as a member of his family. Simulfaneously, 
fhey illusfrafe aspecfs of fhe socio-culfural foundafion of Max's liferacy 
pracfices bofh in fhe pasf and af fhe fime of fhis sfudy, while setting fhe 
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stage for understanding his enthusiasm for a wide range of literacy 
activity outside of the family constellation. 

LITERACY PRACTICES IN THE WIDER COMMUNITY 
CONSTELLATION 

This section provides examples of Max's participatory appropriation of 
literate practice beyond his immediate family. Interconnected literacy 
events are grouped into the following literacy practices: extending 
genres of choice into personal writing, turning play into bookmaking, 
writing play scripts, developing cartooning skills, and song writing. 

Extending Genres of Choice into Personal Writing 

Max's parents' philosophy regarding what constitutes good reading 
material which translated into their willingness to read books such as 
Adventures of Captain Underpants (Pilkey, 1997) with their sons was 
shared by some of the families of Max's friends. This phenomenon 
within the family's wider socio-cultural constellation led to this series 
becoming a popular topic of discussion between Max and his friends, 
subsequently leading to their participatory appropriation of the reading 
activity through the co-construction of their own series of stories 
entitled, Tushyman. Max elaborated: "We made, me and some of my 
friends, we made up this superhero called Tushyman. He's related to 
Captain Underpants basically. And we write and draw comics for it. 
Stuff like that." Active participation, at the heart of participatory 
appropriation, is seen in the writing of these stories taking place at his 
own home and the homes of his peers, as well as during indoor recess at 
school (on days when inclement weather kept students indoors). This 
extended writing activity was a source of great fun and tremendous 
pride for Max and his friends over the period of about a year and a half, 
while they were in the second grade and the early part of the third grade. 

Turning Play into Bookmaking 

When Max was in the second grade, he and Owen read through A Series 
of Unfortunate Events (e.g., Snicket, 1999). The shared reading of this 
series followed the same pattern as the other novels introduced to Max 
by his parents: they started reading the novels together, and Max soon 
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took over, reading on his own. In this practice. Max likely became well- 
acquainted with the language and tone utilized in the series. The 
"unfortunate events" also became an activity around which Max and his 
friends organized fheir play. For example, a role-playing game, which 
took place on fhe school playground af recess, was deemed "so cool fhaf 
we wanfed to fum if info a book." After falking abouf if for some fime 
wifh one friend, Bradley, buf nof acfually getting around to writing if. 
Max "jusf decided to sfarf wrifing if" one day af home when he "was jusf 
wanfing to write somefhing." The resulfanf piece. Souls of Swords, 
demonsfrafes Max's parficipafory appropriation of fhe literate pracfice of 
fransforming play info fexf, fhe appropriation of fhe words and fone of 
fhe Series of Unfortunate Events (e.g., Snickef, 1999), and incorporation of 
characfers from The Lord of the Rings, along wifh fhe acfion of fhe 
playground game (see Figure 1). 

Similarly, Max and his friend Mike began a new story enfifled Super 
Snowman. Max elaborated: "ITe's like a snowman fhaf fighfs crime and 
sfuff. Somefhing like crime. Like whaf we play and sfuff." In bofh of 
fhese written producfs. Max worked inferdependenfly wifh his peers, 
faking on acfive and dynamically changing roles as he and his friends 
used wrifing to capfure fhe fun fhey experienced in fheir play. These 
sfories provide anofher sfrong example of peer apprenticing; an 
illusfrafion of Rogoff's confenfion fhaf fhe apprenficeship model does nof 
solely comprise an adulf fo child fransmission mode. 

Writing Play Scripts 

While still in fhe second grade. Max and his friends affended Cub Scouf 
camp. Several monfhs after fhe camp. Max's school held a falenf show 
where sfudenfs auditioned for a parf in a show fo be presenfed fo fhe 
whole school and fheir families. Max and fhree of fhe friends who 
affended fhe Cub Scouf camp used fheir memory of a skif fhaf fhey had 
seen fo write a play scrip! for fhe falenf show. Their version of fhe skif, 
enfifled Big Red Lollipop, was scribed in skif forma! by fhe mofher of one 
of fhe boys. In fhis marmer, fhe skif fhey had viewed af Cub Scouf camp 
apprenficed fhem info fhe performance genre. Then fhrough fhe 
mofher's help wifh fhe scripf-making, fhey fook parf in fhe guided 
parficipafion needed fo define fheir roles and pracfice fhe skif. This 
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guidance enabled them to confidently present their own skit for fhe 
falenf show (parficipafory appropriafion). In fhis example, culfural 
pracfices in fhe wider communify guided and influenced fhe boys' 
liferacy pracfice. 
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Developing Cartooning Skills 

Owen and Kay had both grown up reading comic books, comic 
anthologies, and comic strips in the newspaper, in addition to other print 
forms of liferafure. In Kay's household, comics were nof classified as 
"good liferafure" buf were folerafed. Owen had among his possessions a 
collecfion of Calvin and Hobbes anfhologies (e.g., Wafferson, 1992) when 
he and Kay mef; Max expressed inferesf in fhis collecfion af an early age. 
Comic sfrips in magazines were among his favourife fexfs fo read when 
he was in kindergarfen and grade one. In parficular he enjoyed fhe 
Bionicle comic sfrips in Lego magazines, fhe comic sfrips found in 
Chickadee magazines, and fhe Captain Underpants series (Pilkey, 1997), 
which is written in a graphic novel formal. 

The librarian af Max's school had recenfly become concerned wifh 
finding alfemafive ways fo engage boys in liferacy. Abouf fwo monfhs 
before fhis sfudy began, along wifh a fafher from fhe school communify, 
she inifiafed a "boys only reading club." Comic books were used in fhe 
club as high inferesf reading maferial. Alfhough Max had read comics 
and used cartooning in his bookmaking, as evidenced in fhe Tushyman 
series for example, he began experimenfing, along wifh a friend, wifh 
more formal carfooning techniques oufside fhe reading club, using a 
how-fo-carfoon book (Harf, 1994). This carfooning book and fhe guided 
parficipafion afforded by fhe sfudy of comics as a genre in fhe boys' 
reading club launched Max info fhe pursuif of practising and perfecting 
his carfooning skills. As a resulf, his carfooning took on a more polished 
qualify of which he was very proud. This acfivify sparked an inferesf in 
his younger brofher Sam who proudly fold me fhaf his brofher draws 
carfoons and fhaf he himself had jusf "coloured a cartoon fhaf was a 
small body and a big head duck fhaf says 'Quack!'" Through his 
parficipafory appropriafion of fhe carfoon genre. Max apprenticed his 
younger brofher. Addifionally, Kay reported fhaf Max would fake a 
carfooning course fhrough a local communify program, fhereby faking 
parf in anofher sef of socio-culfural liferacy acfivifies fhaf would lead 
him fhrough apprenticeship, guided parficipafion, and parficipafory 
appropriafion of fhe practice of carfooning af a higher level. 
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Song Writing 

Owen has an electric guitar and amplifier with which he has 
experimented for many years. As a preschooler. Max became inferesfed 
in playing wifh fhis guifar; af fhe age of seven he received his own 
elecfric guifar. Guided parficipafion ensued as Max began fo fake guifar 
lessons and play band wifh his friends. Max also became very inferesfed 
in rock sfar Bruce Springsfeen, affer Owen and Kay infroduced him fo 
his albums. Kay described fhis sharing as fheir endeavour fo "feed [our 
sons'] inferesfs whenever possible wifh wriffen maferial. For example - 
Owen gave Max a magazine feafuring Bruce Springsfeen for his birfhday 
[fhis year] as Max is a huge fan." This phenomenon is also an example 
of whaf Owen described as an imporfanf parf of fheir parenfal role in 
fheir children's liferacy developmenf: "discussing whaf fhey are reading 
and whaf fhey are inferesfed in fo link inferesfs fo wriffen maferials." 
These forms of apprenficeship and guided parficipafion led Max fo fake 
his inferesf in Springsfeen as a song-wrifer and his inferesf in making 
music fo fhe level of parficipafory appropriafion as he engaged in fhe 
personal liferacy acfivify of wrifing a song. 

once I left my house say-in I'm 
goin away everybody cried so I said 
I'm goin away but I don't care 
you ar 

Chorus 

you are my old town I am your 
up town but Tm go-in away 
go-in away. So tried I did again that's 
why I'm goin away goin away 

so once I was around 

The block and you came up to me 

and I said 

Chorus (Max) 

This unedited draft of an unfifled song wriffen by Max demonsfrafes his 
parficipafory appropriafion of song wrifing. Ifs lyrics, reminiscenf of 
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Springsteen's style in Lucky Town (Springsteen, 1992), again provide a 
glimpse into the intertextual links Max utilizes in his writing. 

Together, these examples of Max's literacy practices clearly support 
one of fhe premises of Rogoff's Planes of Sodo-culfural Acfivify: fhe 
confenfion fhaf if is nof jusf adulfs who exercise agency in fhe child's 
cognitive developmenf. Max's liferacy developmenf, as he inferacfs and 
engages wifh fhe wider communify, very clearly demonsfrafes his own 
"active efforfs fo parficipafe [in] and observe fhe skilled activities" 
(Rogoff, 1995, p. 149) of his communify. 

DISCUSSION 

This case sfudy demonsfrafes how one boy's literafe pracfices move 
befween being developed wifhin his family consfellafion and wifhin fhe 
confexf of his wider communify. Comparing fhese pracfices wifh fhe 
exfanf liferafure on boys and liferacy may help inform scholars' 
undersfanding of fhe kinds of socio-culfural pracfices in fhe home and 
communify fhaf supporf primary school-aged boys in fheir liferacy 
developmenf. 

Beyond the Bedtime Story 

The bedfime story, offen viewed as a middle-class consfrucfion fhaf 
prepares young children for classroom discourse (Gee, 1990; Heafh, 
1994), has been seen as imporfanf in family liferafe practice (Heafh, 1983; 
Sulzby & Teale, 1991). This undersfanding, which has led fo fhe 
privileging of fhe bedfime sfory as fhe primary liferacy practice in which 
families should engage fheir preschool children, draws criticism in fhaf 
ifs perceived pre-eminence has fhe tendency fo deny fhe significance of 
ofher valuable liferafe pracfices in which many families engage, such as 
fhe oral fradifion (Auerbach, 1997; Taylor & Dorsey-Gaines, 1988). In fhis 
case sfudy, fhe practice of sforybook reading undoubtedly has provided 
a means for younger family members fo expand family liferafe pracfice 
info wider communify liferafe pracfices wifh peers, in a variefy of 
locations, reaching beyond classroom hours. Buf fhere may be more af 
work here: as Rogoff sfafes, such "arrangemenfs and engagemenfs 
subsequenfly consfrucf and fransform culfural pracfices wifh each 
successive generation" (Rogoff, 1995, p. 148). The dialogic nafure 
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(Bahktin, 1981) of storybook reading in the Hollo way-Ri char ds family is 
noteworthy in this regard. As Kay and Owen's own childhood favourite 
texts inform their use of the storybook ritual, the passing on of favourite 
stories is blended with new family favourites informed by their son's 
interests. This inter-generational dialogue from the parents' generation 
to Max's generation is reminiscent of the oral tradition. The dialogic 
nature of these stories in Max's life is evident, not only in his enjoyment 
of these family texts, but also in the way he incorporates elements of his 
parents' favourite texts into the stories and song lyrics he writes. 

"Good" Literature 

The enduring discussion of what constitutes acceptable literature for 
children is familiar to most educators. Furthermore, comic books 
themselves have been the subject of heated debate for decades (see 
Norton, 2003). The novel series. Adventures of Captain Underpants, from 
which Max and his friends made many intertextual links, has been 
challenged for its attention to bodily functions, and purported lack of 
respect for authority figures. Some titles in the series have been removed 
from the shelves of school libraries in some American school districts 
(e.g., American Library Association, 2002), though it has survived 
challenges elsewhere in the United States (e.g., American Library 
Association, 1999). Max's parents take the position that supporting his 
interest in such texts is one important component in engaging him with 
literacy. Indeed, this series played an important role in sparking interest 
in reading and writing for Max and his friends in his early school years, 
and was one catalyst for the cartoon writing/drawing Max continues to 
refine as a third-grade student. 

Max's parents correlate their conscious choices around the kinds of 
texts they encourage Max to read with his success with in-school literacy. 
Could it be that a form of scaffolding may be helpful for Max in this 
regard? In addition to the positive associations Max is forming with 
literature considered acceptable within the literary canon, such as The 
Hobbit (Tolkien 1937/1996), Max's parents also encouraged him to engage 
with reading and writing texts that appealed to his sense of humour and 
personal interest, through a variety of literate practices, such as reading 
Adventures of Captain Underpants (e.g., Pilkey, 1997) and writing his own 
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version, Tushyman. Here again. Max's parents' conception of what 
counts as literature enabled Max to connect personal interest with a 
variety of fypes of narrafive fexf. Canadian researchers have nofed fhaf 
fhis harnessing of personal inferesf is highly imporfanf for engaging 
boys wifh liferacy (Blair & Sanford, 2004; Sokal, Kafz, Adkins, Gladu, 
Jackson-Davis, & Kussin, 2005), and lends credence fo Blair and 
Sandford's (2004) suggesfion fhaf finding ways fo bring fhe ouf-of-school 
liferacy pracfices of boys info fhe school curriculum, or "morphing 
liferacy" (p-452) fhrough fhe fapping of personal inferesf, incorporafion 
of acfion, insurance of success, and being mindful of fun and purpose 
may go a long way foward keeping boys reading for a variety of 
purposes. 

Reading with Peers 

On fhe cusp of his infermediafe school years, fhe imporfance of peers in 
Max's liferafe pracfices is evidenf. Max reporfed fhaf he did nof acfually 
read wifh his friends, in school or ouf of school. However, fhere is ample 
evidence of Max's frequenf parficipafion in liferacy evenfs wifh his peers: 
a peer-fo-peer sysfem of apprenticeship. Not only is this practice 
frequent, it was a source of greaf pride and enjoymenf for Max. All fhe 
examples of co-consfrucfed fexfs discussed by Max were, fo varying 
degrees, underfaken wifh peers. The facf fhaf Max spenf fime engaged 
in liferafe acfivify wifh his peers, oufside of school hours, lends supporf 
fo fhe confenfion fhaf peers play an "infegral role ... in young children's 
liferacy learning af home" (Kendrick, Anderson, Smyfhe, & MacKay, 
2003, p. 252), a conclusion drawn from a sfudy of firsf- and second-grade 
children, buf nonefheless applicable fo Max and his friends in fhe fhird 
grade as fhey confinued fo fake an acfive role in each ofher's liferafe 
pracfice. The way in which Max and one friend planned fo furn fhe 
acfion of play info a co-consfrucfed fexf is one such example. Though 
Max did, in fhe end, wrife Souls of Swords by himself, fhe discussion 
around fuming fhe game info a wriffen sfory is a powerful example of 
peer-fo-peer apprenficeship. The carfoon wrifing, which began wifh 
fheir Tushyman series in grade one and carried on info fhe fhird grade 
wifh fhe refining of fheir cartooning skills, is anofher example of peer 
apprenficeship. Alfhough parficipanfs shiffed in fhis peer- 
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apprenticeship system, there is nonetheless strong evidence of its 
existence. 

Gender and Family Literacy 

The findings in fhis sfudy concur wifh Nufbrown and Harmon's (2003) 
family liferacy sfudy, which found fhaf fafhers play an imporfanf role in 
fhe liferacy developmenf of fhe children. Owen's prominenf role in fhe 
sysfem of apprenficeship fo liferafe pracfice experienced by Max may 
lend supporf fo a parficular explanatory fheory regarding fhe gender gap 
in liferacy achievemenf reporfed by many Wesfern nafions (see Gambell 
& Hunter, 2000). The Division of Family Labor fheory (Solsken, 1993) 
suggesfs fhaf children reproduce fheir home experiences in fheir school 
liferacy learning. Some sfudies are begirming fo show fhe impacf of fhe 
affifude of significanf male role models toward reading as one of fhe 
mosf decisive facfors in defermining fhe affifudes of male children 
toward reading (Carfwrighf & Marshall, 2001, died in Sokal, 2002). This 
cerfainly appears fo be fhe case wifh fhis family; however. Max's 
mofher's role in his liferacy developmenf is by no means negligible. As 
demonsfrafed in fhe dafa. Max's lifer ate practice, while undoubtedly 
robustly shaped by his father's participation in the apprenticeship 
process, may be more accurately characterized as apprenticeship 
through guided participation into participatory appropriation through a 
range of culfural influences, fhose of his mofher and fafher, as well as his 
peers, his extended family, and insfifufions such as preschool, school, 
daycare, and Cub Scoufs: influences fhaf encompass bofh male and 
female role models. 

Issues of gender emerge when looking af fhe "boys only" book club 
Max parficipafes in one lunch hour per week. Such groups are offen 
premised on fhe line of fhinking, presenf in some educafional circles, fhaf 
boys learn differenfly from girls and fherefore fheir developmenf is besf 
facilifafed in gender segregafed sifuafions (Sax, 2005). Reasoning such as 
fhis may have formed parf of fhe rafionale for fhe librarian's offering of 
fhe segregafed club, alfhough Kay observes fhaf if was concern over 
boys' reading skills lagging behind girls' in Max's school fhaf gave 
impefus fo sfarfing fhe club. If may be fhaf such a club made 
parficipafing in liferafe pracfice an accepfable or or possibly a high-sfafus 
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activity for the boys who took part in it. However, the gendered nature 
of fhe club, which was concerning fo Max's fafher, is also problemafized 
by ofhers in fhe liferacy research communify (Fosfer, ef al., 2001; 
Marfino, 2003). If remains fo be seen whefher conducfing boys' liferacy 
clubs is helpful fo fheir liferacy developmenf as a collecfive or whefher if 
is a pracfice fhaf merely fuels fhe gender regulatory funcfions in 
educafional pracfice fhaf progressive educafion seeks fo eradicate 
(Young & Brozo, 2001). 

Out-of-School Literacy 

Time spenf engaged wifh reading oufside school hours is a characferisfic 
of mosf good readers (Anderson, ef al., 1988). Max's engagemenf wifh 
fexfs oufside school and his above-average reading ability certainly seem 
to support this research. However, much of fhe liferafe pracfice in which 
Max so enthusiasfically engaged did nof revolve around liferacy as if 
was typically practised in his classroom. This discrepancy may be a 
function of fhe quesfions asked in fhe interviews wifh Max, because his 
mofher reporfed fhaf fhe liferacy insfrucfion pracfised by his feachers has 
always encompassed a wide range of liferafe acfivify. Because Max 
made negligible reference fo classroom liferacy acfivifies in our 
discussions, if may be imporfanf fo ask whefher fhis phenomenon 
signals fhe genesis of fhe kind of disjuncfure offen seen befween ouf-of- 
school reading inferesfs and fhe fypes of in-school reading adolescenfs 
are expecfed fo parficipafe in. Mighf fhe disjuncfure begin much earlier 
fhan fhe adolescenf years when, as appears fo be fhe case wifh Max, as 
early as fhe fhird grade, ouf-of-school liferafe acfivify had greafer power 
fo capfivafe, mofivafe, and funcfion as fhe medium for acfive 
parficipafion in liferafe pracfice? 

CONCLUSION 

This case sfudy has demonsfrafed some of fhe ways one child's liferacy 
developmenf is apprenficed fhrough a range of communify members, 
whose roles musf be celebrated and supported. If adds fo an 
undersfanding of fhe role of storybook reading in one middle-class 
family's liferafe pracfice by nofing inferfexfual or dialogic links fhaf 
appear fo emanate from fhe pracfice of engaging in fhe bedfime sfory 
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ritual. This study suggests that the way his family views literature and 
what they did with these texts played an important role in Max's literacy 
development: his parents' stance provided a springboard for fheir son fo 
expand his liferafe practice info wider community constellations. The 
kinds of liferafe acfivifies fhaf served fo engage Max wifh liferacy are 
shown here fo be fhose fhaf spring from personal inferesf and fhaf 
incorporafe fhe active play in which he and his peers engaged. 

This sfudy of fhe parficular liferacy pracfices of one family, focusing 
on fhe eldesf son, is sifuafed in nafure and nof generalizable fo all 
populations. Nonefheless, fhe sfudy highlighfs fhe possibilifies of 
considering fhe sfrong positive role played by peers and fhe wider 
communify beyond fhe family and school in fhe liferacy developmenf of 
young boys. If also encourages liferacy scholars fo fhink broadly in ferms 
of fhe fypes of fexf fhey consider helpful for boys' liferacy developmenf. 
Finally, if raises quesfions abouf fhe genesis of fhe adolescenf disjuncfure 
befween in-school and ouf-of-school liferacy. As researchers concenfrafe 
on fhe active nafure of fheir parficipafion in liferacy pracfices, which 
offen sfand oufside of mainsfream classroom liferacy pracfices, fhey may 
find fhaf ofher boys and fheir families are similarly engaged in rich and 
meaningful liferacy pracfices. 

Further Research 

The role of peers in fhe developmenf of boys' liferafe pracfice requires 
furfher invesfigafion. Alfhough Gregory (2001) documenfs fhe synergy 
befween siblings acting as liferacy feachers for each ofher and advocafes 
fhaf family liferacy inifiafives fap fhis rich resource, fhe numerous ways 
fhaf Max and his peers mediafed each ofhers' liferafe pracfice suggesfs 
fhaf family liferacy research may find peer apprenficeship fo be an 
imporfanf arrangemenf fo invesfigafe. Teachers will also wanf fo 
capifalize upon fhese liferafe relationships. 

Addifionally, on a mefhodological nofe: when investigating 
children's liferafe acfivify wifh peers, liferacy scholars need fo be careful 
wifh fheir questioning. If fhey employ narrow conceptions of liferacy, 
e.g., framing liferacy as reading, as I did when firsf asking Max abouf 
reading wifh friends, fhey may receive answers fhaf belie fhe realify of 
whaf is faking place in children's liferafe pracfice. This observation may 
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be particularly important for boys whose literate practices may not align 
themselves with mainstream classroom practices. Researchers must 
frame fheir research and fheir questioning of children so fhaf af 
minimum, wrifing and drawing are seen as liferafe pracfices. Only 
fhrough broadening fheir concepfion of liferacy will liferacy scholars 
begin fo generafe sfrong conclusions in fhe sfudy of boys' liferacy. 
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Appendix A 


Sample of Data Analysis Matrix based on Rogoff, 1995 


Extending Genres of Choice into Personal Writing (Literacy Practice) 


Event/ Activity 

Location 

Participant(s) 

Apprentice- 

ship 

1. Parents personal 
philosophy 
regarding "good 
literature" 

1. Home 

1. Mum, Dad, their 
own parents, 
societal 
expectations, 
guidelines 
regarding 
children's 
reading 
materials 


2. Read Captain 
Underpants series 
(2-3 years earlier) 
with parents 

3. Many of Max's 
friends have read 
Captain Underpants 
series with their 
parents 

2. Home 

3. Friends 
homes 

2. Max, Mum, Dad 

3. Max's friends, 
their parents 

Guided 

Participation 

1. Read Captain 

Underpants series 
independently 

1. Home 

1. Max 


2. Discuss Captain 
Underpants with 
friends 

2. Home, 
friends' 
homes, 
school 

2. Max, friends 

Participatory 

Appropriation 

1. Design and write 
Tushyman series of 
stories 

2. Incorporate some 
of the language of 
Captain Underpants 
in Three Pigs 
Adventures 

1. School 
(in-door 
recess) 

2. Home 

1. Max, friends 

2. Max 







